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THE TIMES OF CHRIST. 



By Rev. Professor H. M. Scott, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 



The fulness of times — the Holy Land — People — Social State — Back- 
ground of poverty — Idea of the kingdom — Pharisaic theology — Messianic 
hope — Religious life in Israel — Jews in the Dispersion — Forerunners of 
Christianity — Philo's teachings — The Gentile world — Time of Revolution — 
Social, political, philosophical \ religious — The empire preparing the way of 
the Gospel. 

"When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son" 
(Gal. 4:4). That does not mean that Christ was a product of 
religious development in Israel. Neither does it mean that his- 
toric circumstances created the Redeemer of men. The fulness 
of time means the fulness of human need on the one hand, and 
ripeness of historical preparation on the other. The early church 
loved to speak of the Jews as the people of salvation through 
whom God prepared a religion for the world, and the Greeks as 
the men of philosophy, through whom God prepared the world 
for the religion. The appointed hour had struck in both Judaism 
and Hellenism. Had Christ appeared in the Maccabean age of 
worldly prosperity, or before Macedonian conquests in the East 
and Roman power in the West had checked Persia and Carthage 
by humanitarianism and law, we cannot see how he could have 
fulfilled his mission to Israel, or his gospel found an entrance to 
the Gentile world. Had he not appeared till after Jerusalem fell 
and the temple was overthrown, and the confusion of pagan cults, 
caused by the rise of the Empire and skeptical Greek criticism, 
had been succeeded by the revived, united paganism and learned 
orthodoxy of the age of the Antonines, he could not have taken 
his place as fulfiller of law and sacrifices, neither could the 
apostles have found Jewish synagogues and Greek lecture halls 
ready to receive them. His advent coincided with the most stu- 
pendous transition in ancient history. The scepter had departed 
from Judah, to pass first into the hands of Herodians, of the 
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family of Esau, then into the possession of Rome ; while Rome 
was just moving out of Republican isolation into universal 
Imperialism. Christ was born under the first emperor. The 
world-wide Empire and the everlasting Kingdom appeared 
together. With Herod the Great, the political life of Palestine 
had become utterly worldly and lost its last theocratic vestige ; 
while in Rome, the most secular of all places, Caesar claimed to 
be divine. The Jewish high priest lost his crown and became 
a tool of Herod. The Roman Emperor made himself also high 
priest, and as such representative of Jupiter and a god. Between 
these two contending ideas — the efforts of Israel to defend at 
all costs the theocracy of Jehovah, and the claim of Rome to 
stand in her Caesar for the universal cult — Jesus came to full con- 
sciousness of his high calling to found the Kingdom of the Divine 
Father for all men. 

The Jews and their land formed a unique meeting place for 
the exclusiveness of a people of revelation and redemption with 
the reason and superstition of the world powers. They were 
shut in by the sea, the desert, the mountains, and the deep ravines 
of the Jordan ; yet they lay at the juncture of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. All peoples came to Israel. And when the time came 
to offer the revelation through Christ to the world, Apostles 
from Judea could at once enter every avenue of ancient life. 
With all his seclusion and conservatism, the Jew was now the 
most cosmopolitan of men. He met all races in his own land ; 
and through his brethren in the Dispersion he was in vital rela- 
tions with all parts of the world. 

Palestine was an epitome of all countries and zones. Its 
deep valleys, its plains, its table lands, its mountains, presented 
the temperature, the fruits, the landscapes of every clime. 
Hence the Bible, the teachings of Jesus, present universal doc- 
trines in scenery and imagery familiar to all men. 

The Jews of the land in Christ's time numbered about five 
millions ; the conservative, aristocratic, traditional part living in 
Judea about the holy city Jerusalem ; and the more free, warm- 
hearted, patriotic, but less cultured part occupying the rich prov- 
ince of Galilee. Between them lay Samaria, in which dwelt a 
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half Jewish, half Gentile people, who formed a stepping-stone for 
the gospel from the Jewish to the Roman world (Acts 8 : 5L). 
Trade, commerce, dye-works, potteries, glass furnaces, fisheries, 
agriculture flourished in the fertile fields and numerous towns of 
Galilee. It was surely not accidental that the chief scene of 
Christ's preaching, the cities along the Lake of Tiberias, was a 
hive of industry, in which he met "Fullers' Unions," "Ass 
Drivers' Associations," "Fishermen's Clubs," and taught the 
Gospel of the Kingdom in vital contact with the complicated 
problems of business life. Here, too, he mingled much with the 
free country life of sowers and tares, reapers and harvest fields, 
mustard seed and fig trees, hens and chickens, shepherd and flock, 
which made his words so winsome to the common people. In 
Judea, on the other hand, he came in contact with Scribe and 
Pharisee, a highly organized life, the temple and priests, money- 
changers and questions about tribute to Caesar. 

One sad thing, which especially impressed Jesus as running 
through all the secular existence of his people, was the growing 
misery and deepening poverty which he met on every hand. It 
is hardly too much to say that the background of all his preach- 
ing was business depression, panic, and poverty. Herod the Great 
exacted about §3,000,000 a year from the people. The Roman 
procurators were equally extortionate. Besides this revenue, there 
were many local taxes, religious dues, and the irregular levies of 
procurators, zealots, and the increasing plunder seized by robbers 
and outlaws. Business became more and more interrupted, and 
want, with growing frequency, showed its emaciated features. 
How often Jesus speaks of the debtor going to prison, the cred- 
itor discounting bills, the man who could not finish a tower for 
lack of funds, the poor widow, usury because of scarcity of 
money, men standing idle in the market, or hiding their little 
wealth from robbing exactors, and multitudes so living on the 
edge of starvation that Jesus fed them miraculously. The com- 
mon cry was: "What shall we eat?" Hence the first petition 
taught the disciples was: "Give us this day our daily bread;" 
and the first utterance in the Sermon on the Mount was : " Blessed 
are the poor." 
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Largely from this point of view, the practical shaping of the 
kingdom arose in his mind. He knew of the zealot insurrec- 
tion of his Galilean fellow countrymen, Judas and Zadok, and 
saw how they that drew the sword in a religious war perished 
by the sword. He grew up in an atmosphere of anarchy and 
theocratic socialism. The vision before his brethren was of a 
kingdom of David, of glory and riches and victory and power. 
But he turned away from the zealot conception. He passed by 
even the Davidic kingdom. He preached a spiritual dominion 
for the poor in spirit, whose triumphs were in repentance, faith, 
and being perfect as the King, the Father in heaven is perfect. 

The theological thought of the Jews in the time of Christ was 
molded by the Pharisees. All the people except two or three 
thousand Sadducees, a few free thinkers called Herodians, and 
some small groups of mystics, especially the Essenes, were Phari- 
saic in belief. The center of this theology was the schools of the 
Scribes, and an outgrowth of these schools was the Fraternity of 
the Pharisees, an order of about six thousand men, in four 
degrees, bound together by the special vows of tithes and cere- 
monial purifications. They were the Jewish Jesuits, the official 
saints, who both taught the law and showed how it should be 
kept. Jesus did not object to their teachings ; it was rather their 
practice that he denounced. These men in Moses' seat, as they 
opposed surrounding idolatry, and set themselves to systematic 
study of the Scriptures, even advanced beyond the cruder 
theology of the post-exilic days, and made prominent some doc- 
trines which Jesus approved. There were four ruling ideas in 
this Pharisaic system which the gospel made fully fruitful. 
They were those of the transcendence of Jehovah, the individual 
rather than the national relation of man to God, the Law as the 
way to please the Lord, and the hope of the Messiah as the 
rewarder of those who obey the Law. From the point of view 
that God is our Father and his law is love, Jesus gave this circle 
of thought a new center, from which it received new illumina- 
tion and the power of an endless life. The great defect of 
Pharisaic theology was its legalism, which made all religious life, 
even sacrifices and prayers, good works, for which man expects 
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a reward. Such teachings were pessimistic, for all men are con- 
scious that perfection is impossible ; the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai accordingly debated whether or not life were worth 
living, and the Assembly of the Scribes decided in the negative, 
but advised men to do the best they can since they are here. 

Pharisaic views of the Messiah were not certain. They could 
not reconcile the two pictures given of him as the Servant of the 
Lord and a glorious King in the Old Testament. They had no 
idea of two Advents, and thought they meant either two Mes- 
siahs or the Messiah in conflict with enemies and his triumph 
over them. He was preexistent, but apparently only in the plan 
of God. They had no thought of the Messiah as dying for the 
sins of men. He was not divine. The Pharisees did not put 
Jesus to death for claiming to be the Messiah ; but because he 
claimed to be the Son of God and equal with God (John 19: 7). 

In the Golden Age of the Maccabees, hope in the com- 
ing Deliverer grew very dim ; but the terrible days of civil war, 
of Herod and Rome, appeared to many as the " birth pangs" of 
the Messiah. In the time of Jesus, the mass of the people looked 
for the Messiah. The godly in Israel also, through the study of 
the prophets, came to have higher conceptions of the coming 
One. The wider horizon of the Greek and Roman world helped 
them to think of him as ruler of all nations, and not of the Jews 
only. They thought of his work as spiritual rather than as that 
of a warrior king. He was more closely associated with Jehovah. 
The ethical character of his kingdom was given greater promi- 
nence ; the sinless Messiah must rule over a holy people. Man's 
relation to him was made more personal and less national. In 
general, we may add, that every Israelite saw in the Messiah his 
ideal, and expected to find in his kingdom just that blessedness 
which would realize his expectation of heaven. 

The religious life in Israel suffered much from the state of 
chronic insurrection into which the land fell in the time of Jesus. 
It is true the forms remained. The Jews prayed in private morn- 
ing and night. They had family worship three times a day. 
They said grace before and after meat. They kept the Sabbath 
strictly. They were careful to be ceremonially clean. They 
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attended synagogue worship on Sabbath and once through the 
week. They observed the festivals. They offered sacrifices in 
the temple. They were zealous to make proselytes. But, despite 
all this, the love of many had waxed cold ; legalism and world- 
liness were benumbing many a soul. Especially did earnest men 
complain of neglect in the proper education of children. Not a 
few Pietists, Apocalyptic men, like the Essenes, withdrew from pub- 
lic life. The high priests and other Sadducee leaders of the nation 
were venal and corrupt. The zealots, who were most earnest, 
seemed smitten with judicial blindness, and dragged the nation 
after them into civil strife and utter ruin. The Pharisees vacil- 
lated, now for Rome, now trying to be neutral, now favoring the 
zealots, till blind leaders of the blind they fell into the ditch of 
common despair and death. 

We must now glance at the Jews beyond Palestine. They 
were found everywhere, and fell into two great divisions, the 
Babylonian and the Greek Dispersion. They were wealthier, 
more progressive, more liberal than their brethren in Palestine. 
In fact the Jew of the Dispersion was very analogous to the 
Roman. The national life of each centered in a city, but both 
in a peculiar sense were " citizens of the world" as were no 
others. Both in their religion became largely denationalized and 
strove to show a universal cult. But exiled Judaism by losing 
its body politic became a wandering soul ; while Rome in building 
up a great corporate system lost her soul. But the disembodied 
Jewish spirit and the inanimate Roman body politic, guarded by 
Caesar, could not unite, for Israel had rejected her Messiah, 
through whom in due time the Empire became an organ of Chris- 
tian life. This Judaism in the Dispersion was the most impor- 
tant forerunner of Christianity in the heathen world. The foreign 
Jews had largely the rights of citizenship. They enjoyed reli- 
gious liberty. They were about as numerous as those in Palestine. 
In Alexandria they formed one-fifth of the population. In many 
places they were rich and held important public orifices. They 
were bound together, amid dissolving paganism, by their faith in 
one God, their union of morality with religion, their Greek Bible, 
their doctrine of creation, which rejected materialism and pan- 
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theism, the Sabbath, the synagogue, family devotion, and the 
hope of the Messiah, who was the embodiment of all that Greek 
wisdom believed or longed for. 

The experience of this Jewish Dispersion anticipated largely 
that of the Christian church. Josephus in his reply to Apion 
answers the same pagan attacks which Athenagoras and Justin 
must meet. The services of the Greek synagogues were essen- 
tially repeated in the Gentile churches. But especially in mission 
work and winning converts from paganism did the Jews of the 
Dispersion open the way for Christianity. Greek Jews, like 
Stephen and Apollos, and proselytes to Greek Judaism, "the hon- 
orable women," were among the first converts to the gospel. 
There were many converts in the Greek synagogues, chiefly 
women. Not a few were of high rank, as the wife of Nero, the 
eunuch of Candace, and the kings of Azizus and Emesa. The 
attractions of Greek Judaism were its mission zeal, which blazed 
out especially in the time of Christ, the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the exalted teachings of the Old Testament, and the tact and 
learning with which Jewish teachers set forth the great doctrines 
of God, virtue, immortality, which heathen sages built upon 
reason, as resting upon divine revelation. The confidence of 
Judaism in its faith, and the practical fruits in pure family life, 
and holy worship also impressed thoughtful heathen. 

Especially did the theology of the Greek Jews, as represented 
by Philo, prepare the way for New Testament thought. The 
problem of defending Homer, the Bible of the Greeks, from 
critical attacks was solved by the allegorical theory of exegesis. 
Philo applied this to the Old Testament and made Moses the 
source of the philosophy of Greece. He taught an exoteric and 
an esoteric Judaism, which really landed him in rationalism. The 
real teachings of Scripture were just the deductions of reason. 
His most suggestive doctrine was that of the Logos, which he 
called "high-priest," and "eldest Son of God." This divine 
reason of the Greeks he made a revealer and mediator of Jehovah, 
especially of His justice and mercy. There is no doubt that these 
ideas of Philo influenced the form of early Christian thought ; but 
how far he was from the position of the gospel can be seen in the 
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fact that his Logos had no connection with the Messiah, was 
impersonal, was a cosmological principle, and led to natural the- 
ology, while the New Testament makes Christ the Logos and is 
everywhere soteriological and religious. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the great heathen world. 
Here the coming of Christ was marked by revolution — social, 
political, philosophical, religious — a revolution which shook the 
foundations of all ancient life and thought. Men felt things 
were so bad that a change must come. Great Pan was declared 
to be dead. The Romans were looking for the age of Saturn to 
come again. The rapid growth of Greek Judaism, and early 
Christianity shows the unrest of the times. 

The social changes which came with the Empire were stupen- 
dous. The conquered races were greatly mixed. Of a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 half had been reduced to slavery. Civil 
wars and standing armies took the farmers out of the army, out 
of politics, and made them but tenants on large estates, or drove 
them into the cities. These slaves away from home, these demor- 
alized farmers, formed a fruitful field for the gospel, which was 
first preached to the poor in Palestine. On the other hand, the 
cities were full of wealth, business, and blending of races, equally 
favoring the reception of new ideas in religion. 

The political change from Rome a city to Rome an Empire was 
also far-reaching. Legislation widened from "municipal law" 
to the " law of nations " and then to the " law of nature." Rome 
must make laws for man as man. This transition suggested the 
idea of human brotherhood, taught toleration, brought in safety 
under law, and, by robbing men of political liberty, led them to 
seek a substitute in moral questions and the freedom of the soul. 
Thus thinking men were forced to dwell upon the very problems 
which looked towards Christianity. 

This appears in the philosophy of the time. It was marked 
especially by three things. It was eclectic, ethical, and sought 
certainty in revelation from God. Every man's conscience was 
the final arbiter; just the position of St. Paul (Rom. 3:14). 
This later philosophy especially looked towards the gospel, by 
showing the inability of pagan wisdom to satisfy the soul, by 
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developing a sense of individualism — as the Pharisees had done 
— which led towards personal life in God, by teaching monothe- 
ism, and the spiritual immanence of God, by holding the unity 
of mankind — Epictetus said: "We are all God's children" — 
and by presenting the life of virtue as a long development, with 
immortality, the restoration of the "image of God" (Diogenes), 
as its final reward. But the more practical this philosophy 
became the more it felt its own weakness as it saw the moral 
life of the Empire growing worse and worse ; and the more it 
longed, and prayed for a revelation from God. The fulness of 
times was here also a fulness of need, which looked towards 
Jesus Christ. 

The religious revolution in the Empire was equally striking. 
It was marked first of all in the generation before Christ by con- 
fusion of gods and cults, by skepticism among the educated, and 
neglect of idolatry by the people. The all-upsetting unification 
of the Empire sorely demoralized national paganism. But in the 
time of Christ a revival of religion began. Just in the pause 
between the two Christianity appeared. But it would be a great 
mistake to say the gospel spread because paganism was too weak 
to oppose it. Three elements in this revival of heathenism may 
be noticed, First, the reforms of Augustus and the introduction of 
Caesar worship as a bond of union between contending mythologies 
and a support to decaying morals. Second, the coming in of Orien- 
tal cults from India and Syria. These gave Westei n religion the 
priest as active functionary, taught that their followers formed a 
holy brotherhood, gave women equal rights with men, made rich 
and poor, bond and free welcome as members, showed the cold 
Roman the place of emotion in worship, pointed to the myster- 
ies as the heart of devotion, offered bloody sacrifices for sin, 
taught a new birth, were missionary in character, and loved to 
tell of a God who came to earth as a man, was slain, rose again, 
and went about teaching the true religion. It is no wonder early 
Christians saw in such things a Satanic caricature of the gospel. 
A third factor in this revival was the philosophical, to which we 
have already referred. 

This unity of the Empire not only prepared for Christianity 
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itself, but opened up channels for its progress. The chief of 
these were the peace which prevailed, Roman highways, spread 
of the Greek language, great facility of intercourse by land and 
sea, freedom given Jews in the Dispersion and their numerous 
converts, religious tolerance, and the recognition of benevolent 
and burial clubs, under guise of which churches could often live 
and labor. 



